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ORIGIN  OF  WATERING. 


O  the  queftions  that  have  been  propofed 


A  to  me  refpe&ing  the  origin  of  watering 
meadows  by  art ,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  give 
any  precife  and  determinate  anfwer.  Tradition 
however  fays,  that  it  has  been  pra6lifed  in  this 
county  for  almoft  a  century  ;  and  the  oldeft 
people,  with  whom  I  have  converfed  upon  the 
fubjeQ;,  tell  me,  that  one  Welladvife,  an  opu¬ 
lent  farmer  of  South-Cerney,  was  the  firfi;  that 
ever  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  and  by 
this  filly  fancy,  as  it  was  called,  he  forfeited  his 
honourable  name,  and  received  that  of  Mad¬ 
man  ;  but  fortunately,  this  unmerited  diftinc- 
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tion  was  as  fpeedily  removed  as  it  was  rafhly 
confer’d.  This  reputed  madman  made  his  firft 
experiment  by  cutting  a  large  ditch  into  the 
middle  of  his  ground,  and  fo  threw  the  water 
over  it  to  flow  in  fome  parts,  and  to  ftagnate  in 
others  ;  which  in  faff  was  neither  doing  fervice 
nor  injury  to  the  land,  for  the  ftagnation  was  as 
prejudicial  to  one  part,  as  the  running  water 
was  profitable  to  the  other.  Finding  the  refult 
not  adequate  to  his  expectations,  he  improved 
his  plan  by  cutting  drains/  and  filling  up  all 
hollow  places  in  his  meadow,  by  which  he  made 
fo  great  and  fo  rapid  a  proficiency,  that  foon 
commanded  not  only  the  approbation,  but  like- 
wife  the  imitation  of  all  his  neighbours  who  had 
any  regard  to  their  own  intereft. 

Ever  fince  this  period  have  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  enjoy’d  ( in  their  own  imagination  ) 
the  undifputed  honour  of  the  invention  of  this 
mod  advantageous  praffice  in  agriculture.  But 
this  claim,  laft  year,  we  were  compelled  re- 
luflantly  to  relincjuifh,  on  reading  tlfb  following 
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note  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  OCtober,  1788, 

P.  384. 

“  We  thank  D.  N.  for  his  information  con- 
il  cerning  the  antiquity  ofwatering  meadows  in 
England,  and  particularly  on  the  borders  of 
“  Wales.  The  moil:  ancient  trace  of  the  practice 
<e  which  he  could  difcover  in  print,  is  in  a  book 
“  entitled,  “  Water  Workes ”  written  by  Rowland 
<£  Vaughan,  who  feems  to  have  been  the  in- 
<£  ventor  of  the  art,  and  to  have  praCtifed  it 
££  in  great  perfection,  and  on  a  moll  extenfive 
<£  fcale,  in  the  Golden  Valley  in  Hereford 
M  fhire,  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elizabeth* 
££  and  king  James  the  Firft/* 
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THE  ADVANTAGES, 


H  E  advantages  arifing  from  watering 


J-  land,  or  throwing  a  thin  fheet  of  running 
water  over  its  furface,  are  many  and  great.  If 
it  be  well  executed,  I  may  freely  venture  to 
alfert,  that  this  mode  of  cultivation  will  be  found 
more  productive  than  any  other  modern  im- 
provement  in  agriculture.  By  it,  land,  of  what¬ 
ever  kind  or  quality,  is  increafed  to  double  or 
treble  its  former  value.  And  it  does  not  derive 
this  enriching  power  from  the  alfiftance  or  fpoil 
of  the  neighbouring  fields,  but  independently  of 
all  other  things,  diffufes  a  general  fertility.  It 
does  not  rob  the  farm-yard  of  its  Stores,  nor 
even  take  back  from  the  abundance  which  it 
there  produces  :  for  it  hands  in  need  of  no 
dung,  no  expenfive  preparation  of  manure  or 
compoft.  So  that  the  farmer  who  occupies  fifty 
acres  of  this  watered  land  has  an  hundred  tons 
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of  hay  to  carry  off  and  fpend  upon  his  other 
grounds.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  Crop  that 
conflitutes  the  great  excellence  of  watering  ;  it 
is  the  Earlinefs  and  Certainty  of  that  crop. 

Of  the  great  value  of  grafs  very  early  in  the 
fpring  every  rational  farmer  is  fenfible  ;  but 
rather  let  thofe  eflimate  it  who  have  a  large 
flock  of  cattle  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  and  have  but  little  hay  for  their  fupport. 
By  watering,  we  have  plenty  of  grafs  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  and  when  the  feafon  is  mild, 
fomewhat  earlier.  And  the  good  effe£ls  that 
this  grafs  has  upon  all  kinds  of  cattle,  more 
efpecially  thofe  that  have  been  hardly  wintered, 
is  truly  aftonifhing.  And  the  farmers  here  are 
enabled  to  begin  cheefe-making,  at  leafl  a 
month  fooner  than  their  neighbours  who  enjoy 
not  the  advantage  of  watering  their  land. 

With  refpeft  to  the  nurture  of  lambs,  the 
value  of  this  grafs  is  ineftimable  :  not  only  of 

thofe 
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thofe  intended  for  fatting,  but  thofe  likewife  de- 
figned  for  flore.  For  it  is  a  truth  well  known, 
tho’  not  fufficiently  attended  to,  that  if  lambs  in 
their  early  days  are  hinted  and  flopped  in  their 
x  growth,  they  receive  from  thence  an  unhappy 
contraflion  in  their  nature,  which  they  not  only 
retain  for  life,  but  in  fome  meafure  communi¬ 
cate  to  their  young.  The  early  fpring  feed  of 
thefe  meadows  is  therefore  moft  falutary  and 
effectual  in  the  prevention  of  this  evil  :  and 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe,  that  if  the  young 
of  all  kinds  of  Farmers  Stock  were  immediately 
encouraged  by  a  plenitude  of  food,  and  continu¬ 
ally  kept  in  a  growing  (late,  we  fhould  in  a  few 
years  fee  a  noble  change  both  in  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  cattle  in  general. 

With  regard  to  the  Certainty  of  a  Crop ,  I  need 
not  fay  much,  the  thing  will  fpeak  for  itielf.  Be- 
tween  March  and  May  we  are  fure  of  Spring- 
feed  worth  at  lead  a  Guinea  per  acre  ;  in  June 
we  have  a  crop  of  grafs  that  will  yield  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre  ;  and  the  after-math  is  always 

worth 
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worth  a  pound.  Let  the  fummer  be  ever  fo 
dry,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  nearly  the 
fame  quantity.  Indeed  after  the  laft  dry  fum- 

mer,  the  advantage  of  watering  was  abundantly 

v 

evident ;  for  the  neighbouring  hill-farmers  were 
obliged  to  have  recourfe.  to  the  watered  mea¬ 
dows,  to  purchafe  hay  at  four  pounds  per  ton, 
or  at  whatever  price  the  owners  thought  proper 
to  demand. 

Other  advantages  there  are  which  ought  not 
to  be  paffed  over  unnoticed.  The  land  thus 
treated  is  continually  improving,  tho'  it  is 
mown  every  year ;  its  herbage,  if  coarfe,  is 
fined  ;  its  foil,  if  fwampy,  becomes  found  ;  and 
an  addition  is  made  annually  both  to  the  depth 
and  quality  of  its  mould.  £<  To  thefe  advanta- 
“  ges  ( fays  Mr.  Bofwell  in  his  copious  treatife 
“  on  this  fubjefl)  another  may  be  addreffed  to 
“  the  gentleman  who  wifltes  to  improve  his 
“  eftate,  and  whofe  benevolent  heart  prompts 
<£  him  to  extend  a  charitable  hand  to  the  relief 
“  of  the  induftrious  poor,  and  not  to  idlenefs 
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64  and  vice  ;  almoft  the  whole  of  the  expences  in 
44  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  the  aflual  manual 
44  labour  of  a  clafs  of  people,  who  have  no 
44  genius  to  employ  their  bodily  ftrength  other- 
44  ways,  lor  theirs  and  their  families  fupport, 

4 4  confequently  viewed  in  this  light,  the  ex- 
44  pences  can  be  comparatively  but  fmall,  the 
44  improvement  great  and  valuable. ” 

As  a  kind  of  proof  of  fome  of  the  above  after- 
.tions,  I  fhall  juft  mention  the  product  of  one  of 
our  meadows  laft  year.  It  is  one  that  has  been 
watered  longer  than  the  memory  of  the  oldeft 
man  in  the  parifh,  but  is  by  no  means  the  belt 
meadow  upon  the  ftream,  nor  was  the  preced¬ 
ing  winter  favourable  for  watering.  It  contains 
fix  acres  and  a  half.  The  fpring-feed  was  let 
for  feven  guineas,  and  well  fupported  near  two 
hundred  fheep  from  the  firft  of  March  'till  the 
beginning  of  May  :  the  hay  was  fold  for  thirty 
two  guineas,  and  the  after-math  for  fix.  But  I 
have  lately  been  informed  of  a  ftill  more  re¬ 
markable  proof  of  the  happy  effeft  of  this  prac¬ 
tice. 
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tice.  About  five  years  ago,  two  of  our  moft 
fcilful  watermen  were  fent  for  to  lay  out  a 
meadow  of  feven  acres,  whofe  whole  crop  of 
hay  that  year  was  fold  for  fo  fmall  a  Turn  as  two 
pounds.  It  was  efteemed  by  many  an  impoffi- 
bility  to  throw  the  water  over  it,  but  they  foon 
effe6led  it ;  and  ever  fince  that  time  the  meadow 
has  been  let  at  the  annual  immenfe  rent  of  three 
pounds  an  acre. 


Thus  encouraged  by  experience,  this  praftice 
is  become  fo  prevalent  with  us,  that  the  moft 
fimple  fpring  or  rivulet  is  never  fuffered  to  pafs 
unnoticed  and  unftrained.  Even  wherever  a 
fudden  fhower  ufually  occafions  a  temporary 
flood,  there  proper  ditches  are  made  to  receive 
the  water,  and  fpread  it  equally  over  the  land, 
’till  it  is  completely  drained  of  every  particle  of 
its  fertilizing  contents.  Neceflity  indeed  com¬ 
pels  us  to  make  the  moft  of  every  drop,  for  we 
have  near  three  hundred  acres  in  this  parifli  that 
muft  all,  if  poflible,  be  watered,  and  the  ftream 
that  muft  afford  the  water  feldom  exceeds  five 
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yards  in  width  and  one  in  depth.  Therefore  I 
may  fay,  that  a  fcarcity  of  water  is  alrnoft  as 
much  dreaded  by  us,  as  by  the  celebrated  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

All  the  above  advantages,  and  {fill  greater, 
I  am  convinced  might  be  reaped  by  many  other 
people  in  the  kingdom,  provided  they  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  would  attempt  the  following 
method.  I  mean  to  fay  this  of  fuch  lands  only 
as  are  fituated  near  a  hr  earn  that  is  fometimes 
thick  or  muddy  ;  for  if  the  water  be  always 
pure  and  fimple,  the  effeft  will  be  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  above.  We  have  an  inftance  of 
this  in  two  of  our  meadows  which  are  watered 
immediately  from  fprings  that  rife  in  the  grounds 
themfelves.  The  crops  of  thefe  meadows  are 
early  and  plentiful,  but  not  of  a  good  quality  ; 
and  the  foil,  having  little  fediment  left  upon  it, 
remains  unimproved  after  many  years  watering. 
But  even  in  this  cafe,  be  the  water  ever  fo  clear, 
this  practice  is  not  unworthy  of  attention  ;  for 
the  water  of  mod  copious  fprings  brings  with  it 

a  degree 
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a  degree  of  warmth,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is  proof 
agaiidt  the  froft,  and  has  a  good  effeft:  upon  the 
firft  meadow  that  ufes  it.  It  keeps  the  land 
completely  warm  and  flickered  from  cutting 
winds,  and  the  grafs  is  continually  growing  in 
the  feverity  of  winter.  But  this  effefil  in  a  great 
meafure  ceafes  wdien  the  water  is  ufed  a  fecond 
time,  for  when  it  has  been  fpread  in  a  thin  fheet 
over  the  furface  of  a  meadow,  it  will  afterwards 
freeze  as  foon  as  rain-water. 

« 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  head  without  intro¬ 
ducing,  by  way  of  confirmation,  the  opinion  of 
men  ofjudgment  and  real  confequence. 

/  . 

The  Analytical  Reviewers,  in  their  very 
zealous  and  cogent  recommendation  of  Water¬ 
ing,  fpeak  thus.  “To  our  certain  knowledge, 
<{  many,  very  many  flreams,  which  might  be 
“  the  means  of  diffeminating  abundance  to  the 
“  fields  upon  their  borders,  are  now  fuffered  to 
(t  run  to  wafte,  and  we  confider  every  moment 
IC  that  things  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  flate, 
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54  as  the  lofs  of  a  treafure  more  precious  than 

“  gold  itfelf.  Having  ourfelves  experienced 

44  the  benefit  of  this  pra&ice,  in  a  diftrift;  far 

44  diftant  from  Gloucefterlhire,  we  can  anted, 

44  that  we  have  feen  effeQs  refulting  from  it 

££  much  greater  than  thofe  which  have  been 

44  fpecified  to  have  arifen  from  it  in  that  county, 

44  Watering  in  a  fliort  time  will  convert  the 

14  thickeft  heath  into  the  clofeft  pile  of  grafs, 

££  and  the  barren  foil,  on  which  no  kind  of  grain 

44  could  have  been  made  to  grow,  will  thus  be 

44  made  to  yield  the  mod  luxuriant  crops  of 

££  corn  as  well  as  erafs/5 
/  ° 

The  Monthly  Reviewers  likewife  have  re¬ 
peatedly  and  mod  ftrenuoufly  recommended 
this  pra&ice,  which,  they  fay,  they  know  from 
experience  to  be  well  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  public. 

I  -  '  • .  .  ■  •  y  j 

Mr.  Forbes  likewife,  who  has  written  a  very 
valuable  treatife,  entitled  Modern  Improvements 
in  Agriculture ,  fays,  44  Some  have  been  fo  fen- 

<£  fible 
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44  fible  of  the  advantage  of  watering  land,  as  to 
54  employ  windmills,  pumps,  and  other  engines 
44  for  this  purpofe,  particularly  that  known  by 
44  the  name  of  Archimedes’s  fcrew  ;  and  in 
44  fome  circumftances  the  advantage  is  fo  great 
44  as  to  anfwer  the  expence  of  railing  the  water 
44  in  this  manner.” 

And,  44  Ihould  there,  fays  Blythe,  happen  to 
44  be  a  quantity  of  land  that  comes  under  this 
44  defcription,  (  capable  of  being  watered  )  not 
44  one  moment’s  helitation  Ihould  be  made 

t 

44  about  the  fuccefs,  for  the  advantage  is  the 
44  greateft  that  can  be  obtained  by  any  mode 
44  of  hulbandry,  with  the  lead  expence,  and  the 
44  greateft  degree  of  certainty.” 

With  this  ftrong  evidence  in  its  favour,, 
ftrange  it  feems  that  this  practice  has  not  already 
become  general  in  the  kingdom.  For  there  is 
no  ftream  or  river  in  the  kingdom,  on  which  a 
mill  is  or  can  be  erected,  but  what  mav  be  made 
very  enriching  to  a  certain  quantity,  perhaps  a 
large  tra£l,  of  land. 


I  am 
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I  am  confident,  that  there  are,  in  each 
county  of  England  and  Wales,  two  thoufand 
acres,  upon  an  average,  which  might  be  thus 
treated,  and  every  acre  encreafed  at  leaft  one 
pound  in  annual  value.  The  general  adoption 
therefore  of  watering  is  capable  of  being  made 
a  national  advantage  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  befides  the  great 
improvement  of  other  land,  arifing  from  the 
produce  of  the  meadows,  and  the  employ  of 
thoufands  of  induftrious  poor.  Such  an  im¬ 
provement,  one  would  think,  is  not  unworthy 
public  notice  ;  but  if  I  had  doubled  the  fum,  I 
believe  I  fhould  not  have  exceeded  the  truth, 
tho’  I  might  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of 
general  credibility.  In  this  one  parifh,  where  I 
refide,  there  are  about  three  hundred  acres  now 
watered,  and  it  might  eafily  be  proved,  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  reap  from  thence  a 
thoufand  pounds  aflual  profit  yearly. 

I  am  happy  in  conjecturing,  that  the  time  is 
not  very  diftant  when  watered  meadows  will  be 

viewed. 
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viewed  with  admiration  in  every  county  of 
Great-Britain  ;  for  within  this  half  year  I  have 
been  highly  gratified  in  receiving  applications 
from  feveral  gentlemen  of  very  extenfive  pro¬ 
perty,  and  have  fent  experienced  men  into 
diftant  counties,  to  lay  out  meadows  of  this 

t  *  •* 

kind,  which  muff  prove  a  recommendation  of 
the  pra&ice,  far  more  flriking  and  effeftual 
than  words  or  hooks  can  poffibly  be* 


C  -  T  H  E 
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T  H  E  M  E  T  H  O  D. 

1TJ  E  F  O  R  E  we  proceed  to  the  particulars 
AJ*  of  the  method  of  watering,  thefe  three 
things  are  neceffary  to  be  confidered.  Will  the 
ftream  of  water  that  you  mean  to  ufe  admit  of 
a  temporary  wear  or  dam  acrofs  it  ?  Can  you 
dam  up  and  raife  the  water  a  few  inches  higher 
than  your  meadow,  without  flooding  and  in¬ 
juring  your  neighbour’s  land  ?  And  can  you 
draw  the  water  off  your  meadow  as  quick  as  it 
is  brought  on  ?  If  you  are  free  from  all  ob¬ 
jections  of  this  kind,  you  may  proceed  in  the 
following  manner. 

Having  taken  an  accurate  level  of  your 
ground,  and  compared  it  with  that  of  the  river, 
as  near  the  dam  as  you  can,  (  fee  plate  i, 
A.  W.)  cut  a  deep  wide  ditch,  or  the  mailer 
work,  and  by  it  convey  the  water  direCtly  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  meadow,  keeping  the 

fides 
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fides  or  banks  of  the  ditch  of  an  equal  heighth, 
and  about  three  inches  higher  than  the  general 
furface  of  your  meadow.  In  a  large  meadow, 
with  an  uneven  furface,  (fee  plate  2)  fometimes 
three  works  are  neceffary  in  different  directions, 
each  five  feet  wide,  if  the  meadow  contains  fif¬ 
teen  acres,  and  if  the  higheft  part  of  it  be  the 
fartheft  from  the  ftream.  In  general,  a  ditch 
of  ten  feet  wide  and  three  deep  will  water  ten 

'  l  /  ,  y.  * 

acres  of  land.  When  there  are  three  works  in 

.  t  * 

a  meadow,  and  flood-hatches  at  the  mouth  of 
each,  when  the  water  is  not  fufficient  to  afford  • 

4. 

a  complete  covering  for  the  whole  at  once  ;  it 
may  be  watered  at  three  different  times,  by 
taking  out  one  of  the  hatches,  and  keeping  the 

other  two  in.  In  this  cafe,  when  the  water  has 

<  * 

run  over  one  divifion  of  the  land  for  ten  days, 
it  may  then  be  taken  off  that,  and  turned  over 
another,  by  taking  up  another  hatch,  and  letting 
down  the  firft ;  and  thus  the  three  divifions  may 
enjoy  the  water  alternately,  and  each  reap  equal 

- . '  1 

benefit.  The  bottom  of  the  firft  work,  or 
mafter-feeder,  ought  to  be  as  deep  as  the  bot- 

C  2  tom 
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tom  of  the  river,  when  the  fall  in  the  meadow 
will  admit  of  it ;  for  the  deeper  you  draw  the 
water,  the  more  mud  it  carries  along  with  it. 
From  the  works,  cut,  at  right  angles,  fmaller 
ditches,  or  troughs,  their  width  proportioned  to 
the  diftance  to  which  fome  part  of  the  water  is 

to  be  carried,  and  their  diftance  from  each 

*  - 

other  to  be  about  twelve  yards.  A  trough  of 
two  feet  wide  and  one  deep  will  water  a  furface 
of  twelve  yards  wide  and  forty  long.  In  each 
trough  as  well  as  work,  place  frequent  flops  or 

.  4 

obftru6lions,  efpecially  when  the  water  is  rapid, 
to  keep  it  high  enough  to  flow  through  the 
notches,  (  or  what  we  improperly  call  fluices,  ) 
or  over  the  fides.  The  width  of  each  work  and 
trough  is  gradually  ,contra6led,  as  the  quantity 

V 

of  water  is  continually,  decreafing  the  farther 
they  proceed.  Between  every  two  troughs, 
parallel  to  and  equidiftant  from  each,  cut  a 
drain  as  deep  as  you  pleafe,  and  wide  enough 
to  receive  ail  the  water  that  runs  over  the  two 
adjoining  beds,  and  to  carry  it  off  into  the 
mafter-drain  with  fuch  currency  as  to  keep  the 

whole 
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whole  fheet  of  water  in  conflant  motion,  and,  if 
poflible,  not  to  fuffer  one  drop  to  ftagnate  upon 
the  whole  meadow.  For  a  ftagnation,  (  tho*  it 
is  recommended  by  a  Mr.  D.  Young,  for  the 
improvement  of  arable  land)  is  what  we  never 
admit  in  our  fyftem  of  watering,  for  we  find  that 
it  rots  the  turf,  foaks  into  and  ftarves  the  land, 
and  produces  nothing  but  coarfe  grafs,  or 
aquatic  weeds. 

When  a  meadow  lies  cold,  flat,  and  fwampy, 
the  width  of  the  bed,  or  the  diftance  between 
trough  and  drain,  ought  to  be  very  final!,  never 
exceeding  fix  yards;  indeed  in  this  cafe  you 
can  fcarcely  cut  your  land  too  much,  provided 
water  be  plentiful,  for  the  more  you  cut,  the 
more  water  you  require.  The  fall  of  the  bed 
(  fee  plate  1,  fig.  2.  )  in  every  meadow,  fhould 
be  half  an  inch  in  a  foot,  lefs  will  do,  but  more 
is  defirable  ;  for  when  the  draught  is  quick,  the 
herbage  is  always  fine  and  fweet.  The  water 
ought  never  to  flow  more  than  two  inches 

deep, 


deep,  nor  lefs  than  one  inch,  except  in  the 
warm  months.  » 

A  » 

The  Analytical  Reviewers  feem  to  think  that 
the  Gloucefterfhire  farmers  ufe  more  water  than 
is  neceffary.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  when 
water  is  plentiful,  our  farmers  find  it  advan¬ 
tageous,  in  the  beginning  of  Winter,  to  ufe 
even  more  than  I  have  fpecified,  and  when  it  is 
fcarce,  they  chufe  to  water  only  one  half,  or  a 
lefs  portion  of  a  meadow  at  a  time,  and  to  give 
that  a  good  covering,  rather  than  afford  a 
fcanty  one  to  the  whole. 

The  Reviewers  likewife  recommend  a  re¬ 
peated  ufe  of  the  fame  water  upon  different  and 
lower  parts  of  the  fame  meadow,  or  to  make 
each  drain  ferve  as  a  trough  to  the  bed  that  is 
below  it.  This  is  a  method  which,  tho’  I  am 
told  it  is  in  lome  meafure  adopted  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  taught  by  a  fyftemati- 
cal  waterer  in  Staffordfiiire,  I  will  venture  to 
condemn,  except  when  the  great  declivity  of 

the 
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the  land  will  admit  of  no  other  plan.  This 
cannot  be  a  proper  mode  of  watering  grafs-land 
in  the  winter,  for  it  can  be  of  no  fervice  to  the 

\  -  4 

loweft  parts  of  the  meadow,  unlefs  as  a  wetting 
in  Spring  or  Summer.  The  firfl  or  higheft 
bed  of  a  meadow  laid  out  according  to  this 
plan,  will  indeed  be  much  improved,  the  fecond 
may  reap  fome  benefit,  but  the  third  which 
receives  the  exaufted,  thin,  cold  water,  will 
produce  a  very  unprofitable  crop.  Our  farm¬ 
ers  never  chufe  more  than  a  fecond  ufe  in  the 
fame  meadow,  and  that  very  feldom.  They 
call  even  the  fecond  running  by  the  fignificant 
name  of  fmall-beer,  which,  they  fay,  may  poffi- 
bly  fatisfy  thirft,  but  can  give  very  little  life 
or  ftrength  to  the  land.  It  is  a  much  better 
method  to  have  a  meadow  laid  out  fo  as  to  be 
watered  at  feveral  times,  and  to  be  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  feveral  fmali  flood-hatches,  than  to 
water  the  whole  at  once  by  means  of  catch- 
drains.  One  of  our  watermen  laid  out  a 
meadow  lafl  year  for  Lord  Talbot,  at  Rugely 
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in  Staffordfhire,  which,  I  am  confident,  will 
foon  difconntenance  the  prefent  plan  of  water¬ 
ing  in.  that  county. 

Sometimes  it  is  neceffary  in  a  large  meadow 
to  convey  the  water  that  has  been  ufed  under 
the  works  and  troughs,  and  then  the  water 
above  is  fupported  by  means  of  boards  and 
planks,  which  we  call  a  carry-bridge.  Some¬ 
times,  the  better  to  regulate  the  courfe  of  the 
water  on  the  furface,  efpecially  in  the  Spring, 
narrow  trenches  are  dug,  and  the  mould  laid 
by  the  fide  of  them,  in  order  to  be  reftored  to 
its  former  place  when  watering  is  finifhed. 
The  earth  and  mud  thrown  out  in  cleanfing 
and  paring  the  ditches  fhould  be  carried  to  fill 
up  the  low,  hollow  parts  of  the  meadow,  and 
be  trodden  down  with  an  even  furface,  which 
will  eafily  be  done  when  the  water  is  on,  the 
workman  being  always  provided  with  a  ftrong 
pair  of  water-proof  boots.  If  the  mould  thus 
ufed  has  upon  it  a  turf  that  is  tolerably  fine, 
place  it  uppermoft,  but  if  it  is  fedgy  and  coarfe, 


turn 
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turn  it  under,  and  the  water,  if  it  runs  quick, 
will  foon  produce  upon  it  a  fine  herbage* 

The  grounds  that  are  watered  in  the  eafieft 
and  moil  effectual  manner,  are  fuch  as  have 
been  plowed,  and  ridged  up  in  lands  of  about 
twelve  yards  wide  ;  here  the  water  is  ealily 
carried  along  the  ridge  by  means  of  a  fmall 
ditch  or  trough  cut  along  its  fummit,  and  then 
by  means  of  the  flops  it  is  made  to  run  down  the 
Tides  or  beds  into  the  furrows,  by  which  it  is 
carried  into  the  mafler-drain,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  river*  Every  meadow,  before  it 
is  well  watered,  mull  be  brought  into  a  form 
fomething  refembling  a  field  that  has  been  thus 
left  by  the  plow  in  a  ridged  ftate* 

Mr*  Wimpey  fays,  “  a  water-meadow  is  laid 
out  in  arched  lands  fimilar  to  the  fegment  of 
a  circle  but  he  fhould  rather  have  faid,  that 
each  fide  of  the  land  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as 
poffible,  a  perfeft,  inclined  plane,  that  the 
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water  may  flow  down  with  the  greater  eafe  and 
quicknefs. 

The  ftru&ure  of  flood-hatches  is  fo  fimple, 
and  fo  well  underflood  by  every  common  car¬ 
penter,  that  it  may  be  deemed  unneceffary  to 
infert  a  defcription.  One  hint  however  may 
not  be  improper,  that  their  bafis  fhould  be  deep 
and  firmly  fixed,  and  well  fecured  with  flone 
and  clay,  to  prevent  its  being  blown  up  by  the 
force  of  the  water. 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  EACH  MONTH 
OF  WATERING. 

AT  the  beginning  of  November,  each  work, 
trough,  and  drain,  fhould  be  well  cleanf- 
ed,  by  the  fpade  and  breaft-plow,  of  weeds, 
grafs,  and  mud,  and  well  repaired,  if  they  have 
received  injury  from  the  feet  of  cattle.  Then 
take  the  firft  opportunity  after  a  fhower, 
when  the  water  is  thick  and  muddy,  of  turning 
over  your  meadow  almoft  as  much  water  as 
you  can,  without  injuring  the  banks  of  the 
works,  efpecially  if  the  land  be  poor.  In  this 
month  the  water  contains  much  more  falls  and 

richnefs  than  later  in  winter. 

'  . .  / 

“  This  pofition,  ”  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
fay,  “  is  a  doubtful  one ;  ”  and  likewife  aflert, 
“  that  many  practical  waterers  will  be  of  opi~ 
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u  nion  that  the  muddinefs  of  the  water  is  of  little 
54  confequence/5 

As  this  comes  from  men  of  fcience,  whofe 
opinion  is  eagerly  caught  at  and  embraced  by 
the  public,  and  confequently,  if  it  ihould  prove 
erroneous,  is  the  more  apt  to  miflead,  the 
reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  take  up  fome  pages 
in  endeavouring  to  fubftantiate  what  I  have 
alferted,  efpecially  as  I  fhall  have  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  introducing  fome  moft  valuable  re¬ 
marks  of  Wimpey  and  Forbes  upon  this  heade 
That  water  at  the  beginning  of  November  con¬ 
tains  much  more  falts  and  richnefs  than  later  in 
Winter,  I  {till  refolutely  contend,  tho’  1  am 
not  able  to  prove  it  by  any  chymical  analyfis ; 
for  it  feems  to  me  evident,  after  the  firft  wafh- 
ing  of  farm-yards,  various  finks,  ditches,  and 
the  furface  of  all  the  adjoining  fields  which  have 
lain  dry  for  fome  time,  that  the  common  ftream 
fhould  then  contain  much  more  fatnefs  than 
when  the  fame  premifes  have  been  repeatedly 
waflied.  This  our  farmers  boldly  affert  from 

many 
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many  years  experience.  If  they  can,  at  this  fea- 
fon,  obtain  plenty  of  muddy  water  for  one  week, 
they  efteem  it  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the 
whole  winter  following.  But  I  fhall  not  reft 
my  argument  on  my  own,  or  the  authority  of 
farmers,  but  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
a  powerful  advocate,  Mr.  Forbes,  who  in  men- 
tioning  the  fubjeQ:  of  watering,  in  his  treatife, 
fpeaks  thus  to  the  point.  P.  141. 

The  water  fhould  be  let  in  upon  the 
“  meadow  in  November,  when  the  firft  great 
“  rains  make  the  river  muddy,  for  then  it  is  full 
“  of  a  rich  fediment  brought  down  lands  of  the 
“  country  thro'  which  it  runs,  and  is  wafhed 
st  into  it  by  the  rain,  and  as  the  fediment 
brought  by  the  firft  floods  is  the  richeft,  the 
carriages  and  drains  of  the  meadow  fhould 
“  all  be  fcoured  clean  and  in  order  before  thefe 
c<  floods  come." 

In  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  “  practical 
waterers,  that  the  muddinefs  of  the  water  is 


of 


of  little  confequence/'  I  will  not  hefitate  to 
affirm,  that  the  mud  is  of  as  much  confequence 
in  winter-watering,  as  dung  is  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  poor  upland  field.  For  each  meadow 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  fruitful  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  mud  which  it  collects  from  the 

»  V 

water.  And  indeed,  what  manure  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  enriching  than  the  abundant  parti¬ 
cles  of  putrid  matter  which  float  in  the  water, 
and  are  diftributed  over  the  furface  of  the  land, 
and  applied  home  to  the  roots  of  the  grafs.  It 
is  true,  that  any  the  moil  fimple  water  thrown 
over  a  meadow  in  a  proper  quantity,  and  not 
fuffered  to  ftagnate,  will  fhelter  it  in  Winter, 
and  in  the  warmth  of  Spring  will  force  a  crop, 
but  this  unufual  force  muft  exhauft  the  flrength 
of  the  land,  which  will  require  an  annual  fupply 
of  manure  ill  fubflance,  or  in  a  courfe  of  years 
the  foil  will  be  impaired  rather  than  improved. 
The  meadows  in  this  county  which  lie  next  be¬ 
low  a  market-town,  or  village,  are  invariably 
the  bell,  and  thofe  which  receive  the  water 
after  it  has  been  ufed  two  or  three  times,  reap 

proportionably 
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proportionably  lefs  benefit  from  it.  For  every 
meadow  that  is  well  laid  out,  and  has  any  quan¬ 
tity  of  grafs  upon  its  furface,  will  a£t  as  a  fine 

fieve  upon  the  water,  which,  tho’  it  flow  in  ever 
'  ,  /  * 

fo  muddy,  will  be  returned  back  to  the  ftream 

as  clear  as  it  came  from  its  fountain.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  when  there  is  a  range  of  meadows 
to  be  watered,  the  property  of  different  perfons, 
when  water  is  fcarce,  creates  vehement  con¬ 
tentions  and  ftruggles  for  the  firfh  ufe  ;  therefore 
the  proprietors  are  compelfd  to  agree  amongft 
themfelves,  either  to  have  the  firft  ufe  alter¬ 
nately,  or  for  the  higher  meadows  to  dam  up 
and  ufe  only  one  half  or  a  lefs  portion  of  the 
river.  Our  farmers  know  the  mud  to  be  of  fo 
much  confequence  in  watering,  that  whenever 
they  find  it  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
or  the  ditches,  they  hire  men  whole  days  to 
difturb  and  raife  it  with  rakes  made  for  the 
purpofe,  that  it  may  be  carried  down  by  the 
water,  and  fpread  upon  their  meadows.  We 
have  one  meadow  in  this  parifh  which,  I  think, 
is  an  inconteftible  proof  of  the  confequence  of 

muddy 
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muddy  water :  —  it  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
common  ftream  that  runs  for  about  half  a  mile 
down  a  public  road  :  —  this  water,  by  the  mud 
on  the  road  being  continually  diflurbed  by  car¬ 
riages  and  the  feet  of  cattle,  becomes  very 
thick,  and  when  it  enters  the  meadow  is  almofl 
as  white  as  milk.  This  Field,  which  confifts  of 
feven  acres,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  let  at  ten 
findings  per  acre,  but  is  already  become  the 
richeft  land  in  the  parifh,  and  has  produced,  at 
one  crop,  eighteen  loads  of  hay,  and  each  load 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  weight. 

If,  however,  the  above  affertions  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  inconclufive,  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
introduce  authorities  in  my  favour,  which,  I 
doubt  not,  muff  force  convi&ion. 

-  s 

Mr.  Wimpey,  a  man  who  in  all  his  agri¬ 
cultural  treatifes  difcovers  not  only  real  eru¬ 
dition  and  praflicai  knowledge,  but  a  true 
philofophical  acumen,  in  a  letter  inferted  in  the 
twenty-eighth  number  of  the  annals  of  agri¬ 
culture,  writes  thus. 

“  As 
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u  As  to  the  forts  of  water,  little  is  to  be 
“  found,  I  believe,  which  does  not  encourage 
44  and  promote  vegetation,  even  the  molt  fun- 
44  pie,  elementary,  uncompounded  fluid  :  — 
44  heat,  and  moifture,  as  well  as  air,  are  the 
44  Jine  qua  non  of  vegetation  as  well  as  animal 
44  life.  Different  plants  require  different  pro- 
44  portions  of  each  to  live  and  flourifti  ;  but 
44  fome  of  each  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  all. 
44  However,  experience  as  well  as  reafon  uni- 
44  verfally  fhews,  that  the  more  turbid,  fecu- 
44  lent,  and  replete  with  putrefcent  matter  the 
44  water  is,  the  more  rich  and  fertilizing  it 
44  proves.  Hafty  and  impetuous  rains,  of  con- 
44  tinuance  fufficient  to  produce  a  flood,  not 
44  only  diffolve  the  falts,  but  wafh  the  manure 
44  in  fubftance  off  the  circumjacent  lands  into 
44  the  rapid  current.  Such  turbid  water  is 
44  both  meat  and  drink  to  the  land,  and  by 
44  the  unfluous  fediment  and  mud  it  depofits, 
44  the  foil  is  amazingly  enriched  and  improved. 
44  The  virtue  of  water  from  a  fpring,  if  at  all 
44  fuperiour  to  pure  elementary  water,  is  de- 

E  -  44  rived 
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rived  from  the  feveral  ftrata  or  beds  of  earth 
s<  it  paffes  thro’,  that  according  to  the  nature  of 
“  fuch  ftrata,  it  may  be  friendly  or  otherwife 
to  vegetation.  If  it  paffes  thro5  chalk,  marie, 
“  foffil,  fhells,  or  any  thing  of  a  calcareous 
^  nature,  it  would  in  molt  foils  promote  the 
“  growth  of  plants  ;  but  if  thro5  metallic  ore, 
“  or  earth  impregnated  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
it  would  render  the  land  unfertile,  if  not 
s<  wholly  barren.  In  general,  the  water  that 
“  has  ran  far  *  is  fuperiour  to  that  which  im- 
mediately  flows  from  the  fpring,  and  more 
efpecially  that  which  is  feculent  and  muddy, 
“  confiding  chiefly  of  putrid  animal  fub  fiances 
e(  wafhed  down  the  ftream.” 

Mr.  Forbes,  alfo,  confirms  the  above  in  the 

following  words.  “  There  is  great  difference 

*  — 

6C  in  the  quality  of  water,  arifing  from  the  par- 
tides  of  different  kinds  of  matter  mixed  with 
“  them.  Thofe  rivers  that  have  a  long  courfe 

*  This  (fays  Mr.  A.  Young,  in  a  note)  is  a  point  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  See  Prieftly  on  air,  vol.  5.  p.  31.  A.  Y. 

“  thro' 
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44  thros  good  land,  are  full  of  fine  particles, 
44  that  are  highly  fertilizing  to  the  adjoining 
44  meadows  that  are  cafually  overflowed  by 
44  them ;  and  this  chiefly  in  floods,  when  the 
44  water  is  fulled  of  a  rich  fediment  :  for  when 
“  the  water  is  clear,  tho'  it  may  be  raifed  by 
44  art  high  enough  to  overflow  the  adjoining 
44  lands,  and  be  of  fome  fervice  to  them,  the 
44  improvement  thus  made  is  far  fhort  of  what 
44  is  obtained  from  the  fame  water  when  it  is 
44  thick  and  muddy/' 

Mr.  Bofwell,  likewife,  is  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  44  From  Michaelmas  to  Candlemas, 
fays  he,  44  great  attention  fhould  be  given  to  all 
44  floods  that  may  happen,  whether  from  heavy 
44  rains  or  the  melting  of  fnow,  ice,  &c.  never 
44  to  let  any  pafs  unregarded,  but  all  the  wears, 
44  fluices,  &c.  fhould  be  opened,  and  as  much 
44  of  the  land  as  poffible  be  flooded  with  it; 
44  thefe  waters  are  always  thick  and  rich,  being 
44  the  wafhing  of  all  the  country.  A  few  days 
44  therefore  of  fuch  water  is  invaluable/' 
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In  December  and  January,  the  chief  care 
confifts  in  keeping  the  land  fheltered,  by  the 
water,  from  the  feverity  of  frofty  nights.  It  is 
neceffary,  however,  thro5  the  whole  winter, 

t r 

every  ten  days  or  fortnight,  to  give  the  land 
air  for  a  few  days,  by  taking  the  water  off  en¬ 
tirely,  otherwife  it  would  rot  and  deftroy  the 
roots  of  the  grafs.  It  is  neceffary,  Hkewife, 
that  a  proper  perfon  fhould  go  over  every 
meadow  at  lead  twice  every  week,  to  fee  that 
the  water  is  equally  diftributed,  and  to  remove 
all  obftru&ions  arihng  from  the  continual  influx 
of  weeds,  leavesv  flicks,  and  the  like. 

In  February  ,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  care 
and  caution.  If  you  now  fuffer  the  water  to 
remain  on  the  meadow  for  many  days  without 
intermiflion,  a  white  fcum  is  raifed,  very  de- 

ftrudlive  to  the  grafs ;  and  if  you  take  off  the 

* 

water,  and  expofe  the  land  to  a  fevere  frofty 
night,  without  its  being  previoufly  dried  for  a 
whole  day,  the  greateft  part  of  the  tender  grafs 
will  be  cut  oil.  The  only  ways  4o  avoid  both 

thefe 
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thefe  injuries  are,  either  to  take  the  water  off 
by  day,  to  prevent  the  fcum,  and  to  turn  it  over 
again  at  night,  to  guard  againft  the  froft ;  or, 
if  this  practice  be  too  troublefome,  you  may 
prevent  both,  by  taking  the  water  off  entirely 
for  a  few  days  and  nights,  provided  the  firftday 
of  taking  off  be  a  dry  one  ;  for  if  the  grafs  ex¬ 
perience  one  fine  drying  day,  the  froft  at  night 
can  do  little  or  no  injury.  The  fcum  is  gene¬ 
rated  chiefly  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  when 
the  water  is  thin,  and  ufed  too  plentifully. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  month,  we  vary  our 
pra6tice  in  watering,  by  ufing  only  about  half 
the  quantity  of  water  which  we  do  earlier  in 
winter ;  we  now  rather  only  wet  than  water  the 
land.  At  thisfeafon,  the  method  (which  I  have 
noticed  above)  of  ufing  repeatedly  the  fame  wa¬ 
ter,  will  prove  nearly  as  efficacious  as  that  a- 
dopted  in  this  county  ;  for  all  that  is  now  re¬ 
quired,  is  to  keep  the  land  in  a  warm  humid 
{fate,  and  to  force  vegetation. 

At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  crop  of  grafs 
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in  the  meadows  is  generally  fufficient  to  afford 
an  abundant  pafturage  to  all  kinds  of  flock,  and 
the  water  is  taken  off  for  near  a  week,  that  the 
land  may  become  dry  and  firm,  before  the 
heavy  cattle  are  turned  in.  It  is  proper,  the 
firfl  week  of  eating  off  the  fpring-feed,  if  the 
feafon  be  cold,  to  give  the  cattle  a  little  hay 
each  night. 

It  is  a  cuflom,  I  am  told,  with  fome  farmers 
in  Hampfhire,  to  eat  off  the  fpring-grafs  of  their 
meadows  with  ewes  and  lambs,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  that  we  do  a  field  of  turnips,  by  inclofing  a 
certain  portion  each  day  with  hurdles  or  flakes, 
and  giving  them  hay  at  the  fame  time.  This  is 
certainly  making  the  moft  of  the  grafs,  and  an 
excellent  method  to  fine  and  fweeten  the  future 
herbage.  In  this  month  and  April,  you  may 
eat  the  grafs  as  fhort  and  clofe  as  you  pleafe,  but 
never  later ;  for  if  you  trefpafs  only  one  week 
upon  the  month  of  May,  the  hay-crop  will*  be 
very  much  impaired,  the  grafs  will  become  foft 
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and  woolly,  and  have  more  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  latter-math  than  of  a  firft  crop. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  or  when  fpring- 
feeding  is  finifhed,  the  water  is  again  ufed  for  a 
few  days,  by  way  of  a  wetting. 

<c  About  a  week,  fays  Mr.  Bofwell,  before 
“  the  grafs  is  to  be  mown,  let  the  water  into  it 
“  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  make  the 
“  ground  moift  at  the  bottom  ;  the  fithe  will  go 
“  thro'  it  the  eafier,  and  it  will  be  mown  the 
“  clofer  for  it.”  This  pra&ice,  tho'  it  may  pre¬ 
vail  in  Dorfetfhire,  is  very  feldom  advifable, 
for  the  following  reafons :  Water  made  to  run 
thro'  a  thick  crop  of  grafs,  tho'  it  appear  ever  fo 
pure,  will  leave  a  certain  quantity  of  adherent 
fcum  or  fediment,  which  can  never  be  feparated 
from  the  hay,  but  will  render  it  unpalatable,  if 
not  prejudicial,  to  the  cattle  that  are  to  eat  it. 
And  this  wetting  of  the  land  and  grafs  will  im¬ 
pede  the  drying  or  making  of  the  hay,  perhaps 
fome  days,  which,  in  difficult  feafons,  is  of  very 
'  great 
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great  confequence :  And  it  will  likewife  make 

the  turf  too  foft  and  tender  to  fupport  the  wheels 

of  a  loaded  waggon  in  carrying  off  the  hay. 

Belides,  I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  one  day’s 

* 

wetting  in  the  fummer,  will,  upon  moll  mea¬ 
dows,  endanger  the  foundnefs  of  every  fheep 
that  feeds  upon  the  after-math. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  watering  in  au¬ 
tumn,  winter,  or  fpring,  will  not  produce  that 
kind  of  herbage  .which  is  the  caufe  of  the  rot 
in  fheep,  but  has  been  known  to  remove  that 
caufe  from  meadows  which  before  had  that  bane¬ 
ful  effefl.  If,  however,  you  ufe  the  water  only 
a  few  days  in  any  of  the  fummer  months,  all 
the  land  thus  watered  will  be  rendered  unfafe 
for  the  pallurage  of  fheep.  This  I  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  told,  but  did  not  give  it  credit 
till  lalt  fummer,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  an  experiment  made  by  a  friend.  At  the 
beginning  of  July,  when  the  hay  was  carried 
off,  and  the  water  rendered  extremely  muddy 
and  abundant,  by  feveral  days  heavy  rain,  he 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  throw  it  over  his  meadow  for 
ten  days,  in  which  time  a  large  colle&ion  of  ex¬ 
tremely  rich  manure  was  made  upon  the  land. 
In  about  a  month  the  meadow  was  covered  with 
an  uncommon  luxuriancy  and  blacknefs  of  herb- 
age.  Into  this  grafs  eight  found  young  ewes, 
and  two  lambs,  were  turned  to  depafture.  In 
{ix  weeks  afterwards  the  lambs  were  killed,  and 
difcovered  Strong  fymptoms  of  rottennefs ;  and 
in  about  a  month  afterwards  one  of  the  ewes 
was  kill’d,  and  tho’  it  proved  very  fat,  its  liver 
was  putrid,  and  replete  with  the  infe£i  called 
the  Fluke,  or  Weevil  :  the  other  ewes  were 
fold  to  a  butcher,  and  all  proved  unfound. 

The  above  experiment,  however,  convinces 
me,  by  the  very  extraordinary  improvement 
made  thereby  in  the  meadow,  that  muddy 
water  in  the  Summer  is  much  more  enriching 
than  it  is  in  Autumn  or  Winter,  and  ought  to 
be  ufed,  for  a  week  at  lead,  every  wet  Summer, 
notwithstanding  its  inconvenience  to  Iheep,  the 
moil  profitable  fpecies  of  flock. 
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ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS. 

WH  E  N  a  meadow  is  firft  prepared  for 
watering,  by  cutting  of  various  works, 
ditches,  and  drains,  they  who  are  as  yet  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  pra£lice,  immediately  ex¬ 
claim,  that  the  land  is  entirely  cut  to  pieces, 
wafted,  and  fpoifd.  But  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  if  even  one  fourth  of  a  meadow  is  con- 
fumed  by  ditches,  and  the  remaining  parts 
produce  three  times  the  crop  which  the  whole 
land  before  produced,  certainly  there  is  no 
room  for  complaint. 

i 

A  fecond  obje&ion  is  the  expence  of  laying 
out  a  meadow,  which  indeed,  in  fome  fitu- 
ations,  is  very  confiderable  ;  but  the  future 
expences  bear  no  proportion  to  the  increafed 

i 

value  of  the  land.'  The  common  charge  of 
our  watermen  who  go  out  to  give  directions,  is 
a  guinea  a  week.  5 

Another 
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Another  obje&ion  is,  that  the  hay  of  watered 
meadows  is  by  no  means  equal  in  value  to  up¬ 
land  hay  ;  but  this,  if  it  be  fome times  true,  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  land,  but.  the  occupier  :  for 
moft  farmers,  large  in  their  defires,  when  they 
obferve,  in  the  month  of  June,  fo  ftrong  an 
inclination  in  their  grafs  to  grow  and  increafe, 
think  it  a  pity  to  check  this  inclination,  and 
prevent  the  increafe,  'till  at  length  they  have  a 
crop  of  nearly  three  tons  upon  an  acre,  and 
the  hay  is  almoft  as  long,  coarfe,  and  dry,  as 
wheat-ftraw.  Thofe  farmers,  however,  who 
are  wife  enough  to  be  content  with  a  ton  and  a 
half  upon  an  acre,  have  hay  of  a  quality  5very 
little  inferior  to  the  befl  upland  hay.  This  I 
know  from  experience. 

The  Critical  Reviewers,  in  their  publication 
for  the  month  of  January,  1789,  noting  my 
former  edition,  make  the  following  obje£lion  to 
watering.  “  In  clayey  grounds,  particularly 
“  a  cold,  fliff  clay,  we  have  found  it  injurious ; 
“  and  this  exception  our  author  fhould  have 

F  2.  ££  pointed 
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“  pointed  out.”  This  exception,  I  mud  take 
the  liberty  of  faying,  it  certainly  was  not  my 
duty  to  point  out  ;  for  I  did  not  know  of  any 
fuch  exception,  nor  do  I  allow  that  any  fuch 
can  exift  under  a  proper  management  of  the 
water.  For  the  foil  of  a  great  part  of  many  of 
our  beft  meadows  is  a  ftiff,  cold  clay,  and  the 
clayey  part  of  each  is  ( coster  is  paribus)  always 
more  fertile  than  any  other.  Indeed,  what  foil 
can  be  found  fo  grateful,  fo  retentive  of  manure, 
and  fo  invariable  in  its  produftions,  as  a  cold 
clay,  properly  drained  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  obje&ion,  and 
with  us  a  very  weighty  one,  and  that  is,  paying 
the  millers  for  the  ufe  of  the  water.  We  have 
one  meadow  of  fixteen  acres  which  pays  fix 
guineas  yearly  for  the  water.  This  mud,  of 
courfe,  reduce  very  much  the  value  of  the 
land  ;  but  if  the  owner  can  afford  to  pay  fo 
much  for  the  water,  it  is  a  very  convincing  proof 
of  the  fuperiour  utility  and  excellence  of  this 
mode  of  cultivation. 
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If,  in  the  above  defcription,  I  am  not  found 
fufficiently  clear  and  particular,  I  fhall  not  only 
think  it  my  duty,  but  fhall  be  happy  to  anfwer 
any  queftions  refpeCting  this  bufinefs  (  as  far 
as  I  am  able)  that  may  be  propofed  by  letter, 
(  addreffed  to  me  at  South- Cerney,  near  Ciren- 
cefter,  Gloucefterfhire,  )  or  otherwife.  As, 
however,  it  is  almofl  impoffible  to  defcribe  fully 
in  words,  or  by  plates,  a  method  which  muff 
vary,  as  the  fituation  of  every  meadow  is  dif¬ 
ferent  ;  the  belt  and  cheapefl  way  is  to  fend  for 
one  of  our  watermen,  who,  without  taking  any 
level,  can  immediately  difcover  whether  water¬ 
ing  be  practicable  or  not,  and  if  it  be,  will 
undertake  at  a  moderate  rate. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATES. 

* 

Plate  I.  reprefents^a  meadow  with  an  even 
,  furface. 

A.  Is  the  dam  in  the  river,  conlifting  of  three 

hatches. 

B.  The  flood-hatches  at  the  mouth  of  the  work, 

thro'  which  the  meadow  may  be  watered 
at  pleafure. 

W.  The  mafter-work,  or  feeder. 

D.  The  mailer-drain. 

d.  One  of  the  fmall  drains,  which  extends  to 
the  feeder,  and  by  which,  when  its 
mouth  is  opened,  and  the  hatches  let 
down,  the  whole  meadow  may  be  laid 
dry  almolt  inftantaneoufly,  when  oc¬ 
casion  require. 

T.  One  of  the  troughs  which  branch  from  the 
work,  and  diftribute  the  water. 

i 

One  of  the  flops  which  obftruft  the  courfe 
of  the  water  in  the  works  and  troughs, 

and 
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and  keep  it  high  enough  to  flow  through 
the  notches,  or  fmall  apertures,  made 
purpofely  in  the  fldes  of  them. 

Figure  2.  is  intended  to  reprefent  the  profile, 
or  elevation,  of  two  lands  in  a  watered 
meadow. 


Plate  II.  reprefents  a  meadow  with  a  very 

uneven  furface. 

A.  Is  a  large  ditch,  cut  deep  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  water,  without  a  dam  in  the 

1 

river,  at  a  diftant  and  higher  part  of  the 
ftream,  by  which  means  the  water  gains 
feveral  inches  of  fall,  and  the  current  is 
the  quicker  upon  the  meadow. 

W.  1.  Is  the  mailer  work  which  waters  the 
higheft  and  molt  diftant  part  of  the  land. 

W.  2.  Is  the  diagonal  work  which  waters  an 
eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow. 

W.  3.  Is  a  fmaller  work,  which  waters  a  lower 
part  adjoining  the  river. 


d.  The 
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d.  The  fmali  drain,  which  has  immediate 
communication  with  one  of  the  works, 
as  in  Plate  I. 

j  \  j 
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